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Practically  every  yaung  man  is  solicited  at  some  time  to  drink  wine  or  beer,  or  some  stronger 
drink.  What  shall  his  attitude  be  on  this  question  ? Ought  he  to  be  a teetotaler,  or  should  he  take 
what  he  will  be  told  is  a moderate  view,  and  drink  a little  for  the  sake  of  sociability  and  good  fellow- 
ship ? If  the  question  is  put  in  the  extreme  form  : “ Shall  I become  a drunkard,  or  be  a temperate 
man,  even  to  the  extent  of  abstinence  ? ” every  young  man  will  choose  abstinence.  But  many  hold 
that  a middle  course  is  much  more  manly  ; that  to  decline  to  drink  for  fear  of  becoming  a drunkard 
or  losing  control  of  one’s  appetite  is  an  evidence  of  weakness  or  cowardice.  Some  men  allege  that 
to  refrain  from  touching  drink  because  its  abuse  is  evil  is  no  more  necessary  nor  admirable  than 
to  refrain  from  using  language  because  it  is  often  put  to  evil  service,  or  fire,  because  it  is  dangerous, 
or  any  food  which  can  be  over-used  with  harmful  effect. 

One  principle  may  be  set  forth  clearly  at  the  outset,  namely,  that  it  is  within  any  man’s  right 
to  refrain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drink.  It  is  no  man’s  duty  to  use  it  as  a beverage.  Every 
man  is  within  his  Christian  liberty  in  refusing  to  touch  it.  If  any  man  moves  in  a society  that  curtails 
this  liberty  or  denies  it,  his  suspicion  ought  to  be  aroused,  for  the  next  step  will  be  the  abridgment 
of  other  liberties  as  well. 

But  I am  going  further  than  this.  It  is  not  only  a man’s  right  to  let  liquor  alone,  it  is  his  duty. 
He  owes  it  to  society  and  to  himself  as  a worker.  He  cannot  do  his  best  work  except  as  a sober, 
clear-minded,  steady-nerved  man.  The  railroads  will  not  employ  men  who  are  not  sober,  and  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  prefer  total  abstainers.  Even  bartenders  are  often  required  to  let  drink 
alone.  The  idea  that  it  brightens  the  intellect  and  sharpens  the  faculties  is  purely  fallacious.  This 
defence  comes,  as  a rule,  from  men  upon  whom  the  habit  has  fastened  itself,  and  who  seek  a justi- 
fication of  it,  and  who  obviously  disprove  their  own  contention.  “I  have  never  used  liquor,”  Mr. 
John  G.  Johnson,  the  leading  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  was  recently  reported  to  have  said,  “ because 
I don’t  like  it.  But  I know  men  who  have  used  it,  and  I don’t  think  it  ever  brightened  their  intel- 
lects. 

Not  only  does  drinking  not  brighten  the  intellect  and  increase  its  working  power,  but  it  breaks 
down  the  integrity  of  nature  and  the  vitality  of  the  men  who  drink.  “ Alcohol  is  injurious,”  Dr.  J. 
Solis-Cohen,  of  Philadelphia,  is  reported  by  the  same  paper  which  quoted  Mr.  Johnson’s  statement 
to  have  said.  “ A man  may  drink  it  to  deaden  his  sorrow,  but  the  pendulum  will  always  swing  as 
far  one  way  as  it  does  the  other.  If  he  finds  happiness  or  joy  in  intoxication,  he  will  pay  for  it  by 
consequential  misery  when  he  gets  sober.  It  might  stimulate  the  minds  of  some  men  temporarily, 
but  it  would  soon  kill  their  intellects  and  shorten  their  lives.  Physicians  agree  that  it  is  a bad  thing. 
All  stimulants  are  injurious.  A few  years  ago  we  stopped  the  use  of  liquor  in  the  Home  for  Q)n- 
sumptives.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  hemorrhages.  It 
is  bad  in  every  way.” 

Of  course  the  young  man  who  begins  to  drink  does  not  intend  to  drink  enough  to  be  injured 
by  it.  He  believes  he  can  control  himself,  and  he  despises  the  drunkard  who  has  surrendered  his 
manhood  and  his  self-control  as  thoroughly  as  any  abstainer  does.  But  what  evidence  has  any 
young  man  that  he  can  retain  control  of  this  appetite  ? Let  any  young  man  who  thinks  he  can, 
look  up  the  family  history  of  the  people  whom  he  knows  best,  his  own  family  history,  even.  In 
few  cases  will  he  be  able  to  recall  two  generations  without  meeting  a drunkard,  who  meant  to  be 
only  a moderate  drinker  when  he  began.  No  drunkard  meant  to  be  a drunkard  when  he  began. 
He  did  not  intend  to  acquire  the  habit  of  drink.  But  a habit  fixes  itself  upon  the  man  who  does 
the  acts  in  which  the  roots  of  the  habit  reside.  Even  if  the  habit  is  but  one  of  moderate  drinking, 
that  is  the  only  road  to  the  habit  of  immoderate  drinking.  And  it  is  a road  that  is  surer  to  run  that 
way  than  the  other. 


“ Twenty  five  years  ago/'  Mr.  Depew  said,  recently,  in  an  address  to  railroad  men,  “ I knew 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Peekskill.  It  has  been  a study  with  me  to  mark  the  course  of  the 
boys,  in  every  grade  of  life,  who  started  with  myself —to  see  what  has  become  of  them.  Last  fall  I 
was  up  there,  and  began  to  count  them  over,  and  the  lesson  was  most  instructive.  Some  of  them 
became  clerks,  some  merchants,  manufacturers,  lawyers,  or  doctors.  It  is  remarkable  that  every 
one  of  them  that  had  di-inking  habits  is  now  dead — not  a single  one  of  my  age  now  living.  Except 
a few  who  were  taken  off  by  sickness,  every  one  has  proved  a wreck,  and  has  wrecked  his  family, 
and  did  it  from  rum  and  whiskey  and  no  other  cause.  Of  those  who  were  church-going  people, 
who  were  steady,  industrious  and  hard-working  men,  and  frugal  and  thrifty,  every  one,  without 
exception,  owns  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  and  has  something  laid  by,  the  interest  on  which,  with 
his  house,  would  carry  him  through  many  a rainy  day.  When  a man  becomes  debased  with  gambling, 
rum,  or  drink,  he  seems  to  care  for  nothing  ; all  his  finer  feelings  are  stifled,  and  ruin  only  is  his  end.” 

Even  men  who  themselves  drink  will  give  this  sort  of  advice  to  others  ; and  when  they  have 
to  employ  others  will  prefer,  without  hesitation,  the  man  who  is  known  to  abstain.  Such  a man  is 
more  trusted  because  he  can  trust  himself.  He  has  acquired  the  habit  of  self-control,  and  no  tempta- 
tions can  allure  him. 

Many  young  men  drink  because  it  seems  to  them  to  be  a brave  thing  to  do.  They  feel  a manly 
independence  in  it.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  not  courage,  but  cowardice,  that  leads  many  of  them 
to  it.  Some  one  invites  them  to  take  a drink,  and  they  are  afraid  to  refuse,  or  there  is  a crowd 
about  them,  and  they  do  not  want  to  seem  timid.  They  think  that  to  retain  the  respect  of  the  crowd 
they  must  do  as  the  crowd  is  doing.  But  probably  the  whole  crowd  is  just  following  one  or  two 
leaders,  and  the  real  heart  of  the  leaders  may  be  only  a coward’s  heart.  These  are  the  very 
times  when  principles  are  worth  something,  and  when  the  man  who  says,  “ I will  not,”  stands  out 
as  the  man  of  true  courage. 

The  habit  of  drink,  whether  regular  or  not,  is  a wasteful  habit.  The  American  Grocer  esti- 
mated the  expenditure  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  beverages  in  the  year  1900  as  follows  : 

Alcoholic  drinks..  $1,059,563,787 

Coffee 125,798,530 

Tea 37,312,608 

Cocoa 6,000,000 


$1,228,674,925 

The  men  and  women  who  spend  this  billion  and  fifty  million  dollars  for  strong  drink  have 
nothing  left  to  show  for  the  expenditure  but  some  weakness  hidden  away  somewhere  as  the  sole  con- 
sequence. The  beer  habit,  which  is  the  easiest  habit  for  young  men  to  form,  is  as  bad  as  any  in  this  : 
It  can  be  indulged  anywhere,  and  its  innocence  is  imaginary.  “ I think  beer  kills  quicker  than  any 
other  liquor,”  said  an  old  physician.  “ My  attention  was  first  called  to  its  insidious  effects,  when 
I began  examining  for  life  insurance.  I passed  unusually  good  risks,  five  Germans — ^young  business 
men — who  seemed  in  the  best  health,  and  to  have  superb  constitutions.  In  a few  years  I was  amazed 
to  see  the  whole  five  drop  off,  one  after  another,  with  what  ought  to  have  been  mild  and  easily  curable 
diseases.  On  comparing  my  experience  with  that  of  other  physicians,  I found  they  were  all  ha^fing 
similar  luck  with  confirmed  beer  drinkers,  and  my  practice  has  since  heaped  confirmation  on  con- 
firmation.” 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  question  of  the  effects  of 
alcoholism  was  discussed,  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana  spoke  of  having  studied  carefully  three  hundred 
and  fifty  cases  of  alcoholism  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  of  which  the  most  frequent  form  was  dipsomania 
and  the  next  pseudo-dipsomania.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  whole  had  begun  drinking  before  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  and  all  before  thirty  years.  As  a rule,  the  drunkard  did  not  live  more  than  fifteen 
years  after  his  habit  had  been  confirmed.  Whether  beer  or  spirits,  the  effects  of  their  use  are  bad. 
Why  should  a man  begin  a wasteful  habit,  which  is  so  easily  carried  to  excess,  which  even  if  not 
carried  to  excess  does  him  no  good,  and  does  do  him  positive  harm  ? 

It  is  true,  that  in  some  associations,  it  is  hard  for  a young  man  to  refrain  from  drinking.  Many 
young  men  grow  up  in  homes  where  wine  is  always  on  the  table.  They  are  in  business  relations 
where  it  is  regarded  as  the  natural  thing  to  drink,  and  peculiar  to  abstain.  But  conscientious  prin- 
ciples are  respected  everywhere  when  they  are  pleasantly  but  firmly  adhered  to  ; and  even  if  the 
principles  are  not  conscientious,  but  merely  prudential,  they  will  be  offensive  to  no  one,  to  whom 
they  are  not  made  offensive,  by  some  personal  unpleasantness  on  the  part  of  the  one  holding  them. 

The  principle  of  abstinence  should  be  with  us  a conscientious,  not  merely  a prudential  principle. 
Our  moral  judgment  should  so  revolt  from  the  terrible  abuse  of  liquor  and  the  liquor  business,  that 
we  will  refrain  from  the  use  of  drink  as  the  only  effective  protest.  The  terrible  risk  of  one  act  issuing 
in  a second  act,  and  that  in  a third,  and  that  in  the  birth  of  a habit  with  all  the  possible  consequences 
should  make  us  fear  for  ourselves,  while  what  we  see  of  wreck  and  ruin  around  us  should  lead  us  to 
abstain  for  our  brother’s  sake.  This  is  the  high  religious  ground.  Drinking  keeps  us  back  from  the 
best  in  ourselves,  and  it  hinders  us  from  the  best  helpfulness  toward  others.  It  is  religious  principle 
alone  that  will  really  stand  all  the  tests  in  this  matter,  as  religious  principle  alone  can  effect  whai; 
needs  to  be  effected  when  men  have  gone  too  far.  At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  referred  to.  Dr.  Allen  Starr  confessed  “ that  the  only  reformed  drunkards  of  whom  he  had 
knowledge,  were  those  who  had  been  saved,  not  through  medical,  but  through  religious  influence.” 
He  declared  his  belief  that  periodical  drinking  was  chiefly  a matter  of  moral  obliquity. 

The  great  word  for  the  young  man  is  “ liberty.”  He  wants  to  be  free.  Oftentimes  he  begins 
to  drink  with  the  idea  that  this  is  a sign  of  his  independence.  But  this  is  the  use  of  liberty  for  the 
purpose  of  enslavement.  He  only  is  free  who  is  master  of  his  tastes  and  appetites,  and  can  look  the 
temptation  to  drink  calmly  in  the  face,  and  say,  without  wavering,  “ No.^’  The  man  who  says  : 
“ That  is  no  liberty.  That  is  slavery  to  hard  asceticism,  and  is  cowardly.  I am  free  because  I can 
say  ‘ Yes  ’ or  ‘ No,’  as  I please,”  may  be  telling  the  truth  about  himself  once  in  many  times,  but  for 
the  rest,  he  thinks  he  can  say  “ No  ” when  he  wants  to  do  so,  because  he  never  wants  to  do  so. 
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